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was a strong Tory, and by conviction and religious
temper a thorough High Churchman,

But there was nothing in him to foreshadow the
leader in a bold and wide-reaching movement. He
was absolutely without ambition. He hated show and
mistrusted excitement. The thought of preferment
was steadily put aside both from temper and definite
principle. He had no popular aptitudes, and was very
suspicious of them. He had no care for the possession
of influence; he had deliberately chosen the falienfis
semita vitce^ and to be what his father had been, a
faithful and contented country parson, was all that he
desired. But idleness was not in his nature. Born a
poet, steeped in all that is noblest and tenderest and
most beautiful in Greek and Roman literature, with
the keenest sympathy with that new school of poetry
which, with Wordsworth as its representative, was
searching out the deeper relations between nature and
the human soul, he found in poetical composition a
vent and relief for feelings stirred by the marvels of
glory and of awfulness, and by the sorrows and bless-
ings, amid which human life is passed. But his poetry
was for a long time only for himself and his intimate
friends; his indulgence in poetical composition was
partly playful, and it was not till after much hesitation
on his own part and also on theirs, and with a contempt-
uous undervaluing of his work, which continued to
the end of his life, that the anonymous little book of
poems was published which has since become familiar
wherever English is read, as the Christian year. His